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ing auditor for the road, and later he was personal injury 
agent for the same railroad company. 

He was5 one of the oldest employees of the railroad and 
for some years before his death he received a pension 
from the railroad company. He was not idle in his old 
age but was busy compiling a history of the Dlinois Cen- 
tral lines. He was a student, and though largely a self- 
educated man he made a thorough study of geology, 
especially the geology of the Mississippi valley and he 
collected a large number of rare geological specimens 
which he catalogued and classified with ^eat care. He 
was a member of the Chicago Historical Society and a 
member of the Masonic fraternity. 

He married in Carlinville, Illinois, on May 17, 1855, 
Miss Martha L. Neely, the daughter of James Neely, one 
of the early settlers of Carlinville. An older daughter 
of Mr. Neely had before that time become the wife of 
John M. Palmer. Mrs. Head survives her husband. Five 
years ago Mr. and Mrs. Head celebrated their golden 
wedding. Had Mr. Head lived but a few days longer 
they would have celebrated the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage. Besides his widow Mr. Head leaves 
six grown children, three sons and three daughters. He 
also leaves three grand children. 

William E. Head was a quiet and unostentatious man. 
He loved books, he loved nature, he loved little children 
and he was interested in all movements for the better- 
ment of mankind. He was kindly, sincere and courteous. 
He did his duty to the best of his understanding and 
ability. 

His quiet influence was felt in the conununity in which 
he resided and he will long be missed by those who came 
within the radius of his influence. 



HENET HAMMOND HALL. 

Henry Hammond Hall, a member of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, died at his home in Jacksonville, HI., 
on Sunday, May 29, 1910, aged 83 years, 9 months and 
12 days. His father. Dr. Henry Hammond Hall, a native 
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of County Antrim, Ireland, upon his graduation from 
the University of Dublin, was appointed surgeon on one 
of the British warships that participated in our second 
war with England in 1812-14. The glimpse surgeon Hall 
then caught of America captivated him, and when the 
war closed he immediately resigned his commission and 
sailed for Philadelphia. Remaining there a short time 
he located, for the practice of his profession, at Pitts 
Neck, Accomac county, Virginia, where he married the 
daughter of a wealthy planter. The institution of 
slavery there was distasteful to Dr. Hall and that old 
East Shore too slow and sedate to suit his progressive 
and enterprising ideas of life. He wanted room for ex- 
pansion and action, and by the advice of his friend, Mur- 
ray McConnel, came west to look at Illinois in 1831. 
Satisfied with what he saw of the great Prairie State, he 
returned to the Old Dominion, sold his plantation and 
slaves, and invested the proceeds in the entry of three 
or four thousand acres of land in the northwestern part 
of Morgan county. Bringing his family, and a large 
stock of goods here in 1835, he laid out the town of Vir- 
ginia, now county seat of Cass county in 1836, and 
largely by his efforts and influence the county of Cass 
was organized, in 1837, from the upper end of Morgan. 
Dr. Hall died at his country home, Lind GFrove, a mile 
south of the town he founded, in 1847. 

Henry H. Hall, bom in Accomac county, Virginia, 
April 17, 1826, came to Illinois with his parents, one 
brother and two sisters, in 1835. He grew up in Cass 
county and was educated partly by a private tutor and 
at the best schools the county then afforded. Arriving 
at man^s estate, he tried journalism for awhile, and after- 
wards commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Eufus S. 
Lord, at that time a leading practitioner in the village of 
Virginia, and with Dr. Lord moved to Chester, in Ban- 
dolph county, in 1850. Not satisfied with that location 
Dr. Lord soon left it and settled in Springfield, Illinois, 
where he remained the rest of his life, and attained high 
eminence in his profession. Young Hall returned to Cass 
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county, and finding that the care of his large landed in- 
terests would require all his time, abandoned the further 
study of medicine. Married, about that time, to Miss 
Elizabeth E. Epler, daughter of John Epler, Esq., a pio- 
neer farmer in the edge of Morgan county, he settled 
down on one of his largest and finest farms four miles 
south of Virginia to devote his life to the science of agri- 
culture. Mr. Hall was nearly six feet in height, well pro- 
portioned, with pleasant features, dark complexion and 
black hair and eyes. Never very robust, his health 
failed in 1868 and he moved temporarily to regain it to 
Fairbault, Minnesota. There tho his health improved, 
his wife died, in 1870. Eetuming to Illinois he left his 
farm and located in Jacksonville, where, in 1872, he 
married Miss Anna E. Savage, sister of the noted Uni- 
tarian minister of Boston, Eev. J. Minot Savage. 

Henry H. Hall was a thorough business man, of quiet, 
studious disposition, and literary tastes. He was singu- 
larly free from the voracity of avarice, and destitute of 
aspirations for political prominence and public notoriety. 
Fond of his home and family, his ample wealth enabled 
him to lead the peaceful domestic life he preferred, de- 
voting his mind to the genial pursuits of science, art and 
literature. Nevertheless, he was a public-spirited citi- 
zen, ever ready to aid, by his efforts and means, every 
movement having for its object the uplifting and better- 
ment of the people, and advancement of the country. 
He was for many years a member of the Congregational 
church; not ostentatious in his piety, or intolerant of 
other creeds, but with religious convictions grounded 
deeply in conscientious sincerity. His everyday life 
tallied with his faith. Honorable, moral, just and up- 
right, he fulfilled every requirement of the highest 
citizenship. 

Mr. Hall was one of the organizers of the Farmers' 
National Bank in Virginia, and its president at the time 
of his death. He was a member of the Jacksonville 
Literary Union, of the Art Association, of the State 
Historical Society, and of the Morgan County Historical 
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Society; also a member of the Masonic order, of Hos- 
pitaller Commandery of Jacksonville. He also was chiefly 
instrumental in founding the Jacksonville public library, 
and for twelve years its principal manager. Politically 
he was classed with the Democrats, but at no time an 
active politician, and never radical in his views. 

He is survived by his wife and four children, and was 
buried in the Hall family lot in the Virginia cemetery. 



HON. JOHN MILLS PEABSON. 

Communicated by W. T. Norton. 

Hon. John Mills Pearson, a prominent and influential 
member of this Society, died at his suburban residence, 
at Godfrey, Madison county, June 4th, 1910, in the 78th 
year of his age. He had been in feeble health for nearly 
two years from a complication of ailments, but his con- 
dition did not become critical until a few days before the 
end came. He had been prominent, for many years, in 
politics, in the church, in Masonic circles, in educational 
afl^airs, in horticulture and as a stock grower. Few men 
have gained more prominence in what might be termed 
all-round good citizenship. 

John Mills Pearson was a native of Newburyport, 
Mass., bom October 7th, 1832. He was the son of John 
P. and Hannah M. Pearson, and came of good old colonial 
stock. His ancestors came from England and settled in 
this country in 1638. His father, grandfather and great 
grandfather were ship builders. John M. was educated 
in the schools of his native town and fitted himself to 
enter Harvard university, having chosen the profession 
of civil engineering, but entered upon practical work in- 
stead. In 1847 he removed to Alton, expecting to engage 
in engineering on the Alton & Sangamon railroad, but 
being disappointed in this he began clerking in the office 
of the Hanson agricultural works and later became a 
partner in the business, and so continued until the death 
of his partner in 1864. He soon after removed to a farm 
he had purchased near Godfrey. He was also engaged, 
for a time, in the milling business at the same place. Mr. 



